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Note. — In the first column to the left of the double line are shown the original forms of the eight letters in question as they appear in tl: 
first column to the right of the double line are the altered forms of these same letters as they appear in the earliest Siamese inscription from Si 
four alphabets of Farther India which follow the Sanskrit translation of form ; in those to the right are five specimens of writing derived from the 
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he double line are shown the original forms of the eight letters in question as they appear in the latest inscription from Angkor Wat. In the 
the altered forms of these same letters as they appear in the earliest Siamese itiscription from Sukhothai. In the other columns to the left are 
; Sanskrit translation of form ; in those to the right are five specimens of writing derived from the Sukhothai alphaljet and following its tradition. 
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V. — The History of the Sukhothai Letters 
By Professor CORNELIUS BEACH BRADLEY 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

The investigation of this subject, begun some years ago 
and not yet completed, has now come to an end through lack 
of material. Since there is no prospect of my ever being 
able to carry it through, it seems desirable that some memo- 
randum should be placed on record to indicate the state in 
which the work is left. The investigation has involved three 
distinct fields of study : ( i ) A critical examination of the 
original document, the inscription of Ram Khamhseng, Prince 
of Sukhothai, who claims to have originated Siamese writing 
in the year 1283 a.d. ; (2) A search for the source whence 
was derived the alphabet which he used ; (3) The history of 
his alphabetic writing from the fourteenth century down to 
the present day. 

Of these three fields the first, I think, has been sufficiently 
covered in an exhaustive study of the monument itself in 
Bangkok, in 1908-09. The results were read before the 
Siam Society, and were published in full in its Journal, Vol. 
VI, Pt. I (April, 1909).^ 

The second part of the investigation was undertaken to 
settle three conflicting claims as to the source of the Sukho- 
thai alphabet. There was no doubt that its ultimate source 
was the Sanskrit alphabet of India. But its proximate source 
was variously thought to be : {a) The Pali of Ceylon directly 
received through Buddhist missionaries; {b) The PaU re- 
ceived at second-hand through the Burmese; and {c) The 
Cambodian, the ancestor of which had recently been proved 
to be the Sanskrit writing of southern India. On examina- 

1 The latest date noted in this remarkable inscription is 1292 A.D., the year in 
which was celebrated the union of the various Thai tribes under the leadership 
of the Prince of Sukhothai, who thus, it would seem, became the first king of 
Siam. The passage concerning the introduction of writing is as follows: "In 
1205 of the era (1283 a.d.) Prince Ram Khamhaeng earnestly desired and sought 
in his heart, and put into use these written characters for the Thai. So now we 
have them because that Prince used them " (lines 106-108). 
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tion it was found that the first and second theories were 
merely plausible conjectures without historical basis, and that 
their proponents had entirely overlooked the well-known fact 
that the Pali alphabet and all its derivatives have fewer let- 
ters than the Sanskrit, whereas the Siamese alphabet has the 
complete list.^ This it could not have had from any source 
save either the Sanskrit itself or its derivative, the Cambo- 
dian. The first two theories were thus no longer in the field, 
and the theory of a Cambodian origin alone remained. It 
was indorsed by the French scholars associated with the 
Archaeological Survey of Indo-China, but never having found 
any statement of their evidence, and knowing how untrust- 
worthy was the staff they had to lean upon in all matters 
relating to the Siamese side of the problem, I decided to look 
into the historical evidence for myself. After carefully mak- 
ing out and tabulating the alphabets of many of the published 
Sanskrit inscriptions from Champa and Cambodia, ranging in 
date from the seventh century to the thirteenth, I saw clearly 
that the letters, which at first were plainly Indian in form, 
gradually changed, till at the end we come upon an alphabet 
so like that of Sukhothai in the shape of most of its letters, 
that the two are practically identical.^ The results of this 

^ The extra letters are the two sibilants f and s, syllabic / and r and the 
visarga, :, which represents the glottal stop or cliture in its function of abruptly 
truncating what would otherwise be a final vowel. The other half of this con- 
sonant — the explosive opening from the position of closure — is the so-called 
first Sanskrit vowel, which is really the consonant explosion plus the vowel a. 
This consonant is identical with Phoenician and Hebrew Aleph, while the Indian 
character representing it came probably from Southern Semitic writing. 

* There are a number of purposeful changes in the form of the letters. Six 
letters of the Cambodian inscriptions, all facing toward the right, had become so 
nearly alike in form as to allow one very easily to be mistaken for another. These 
letters all appear in the Sukhothai alphabet with different orientation. «,/, and 
a' are faced about toward the left, ih is faced downward, (/and n are turned face 
upward. A seventh, y, though in no danger of being mistaken, is changed more 
completely still, perhaps to bring it into conformity with the general outline of the 
other letters. An eighth, b, had become indistinguishable from v. The letter 
which fills its place in the Sukhothai alphabet seems entirely new, being appar- 
ently a double /. See the chart on the opposite page. The Cambodian-Sanskrit 
letters of the thirteenth century which suffered change are in the column to the 
left of the double line, while the new forms given them in the Sukhothai writing 
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part of the study were published, with charts of selected 
alphabets, in T.A.P.A. xliii, 23-33. 

In the matter of sound-values, however, there are certain 
wide differences between the present values of many of the 
Siamese letters and those traditionally assigned to their pro- 
totypes in Sanskrit. The facts concerning these differences 
are stated in a paper entitled " Indications of a Sound-Shift 
in Siamese since the Introduction of Alphabetic Writing," 
which was published in T.A.P.A. xxxviii (1908), 19-29. 
Since then further examination of the general situation has 
led me to withdraw the suggestion contained in the title of 
the paper that these changes might have taken place since 
the introduction of writing in Siam. The situation was this : 
In Cambodia, for eight centuries or more, an exotic religion 
and a literary tradition embodied in a dead language had 
been maintained by the religious and the sacerdotal classes. 
Alongside this foreign written language was the living speech 
of the people, differing entirely in type from the other, but 
written in the same character. At some point late in those 
centuries there entered another religion, Buddhism, with its 
teachings embodied in another language, the Pali, not only 
dead like the first, but so nearly related to it that one alpha- 
bet now served for the three. And finally, this religion was 
taught by monks who spoke yet a fourth language as their 
vernacular. Nothing could possibly remain long unchanged 
under the play of such disturbing forces. The Cambodian 
letters of the Prince's time could hardly have retained more 
of their original phonetic values than English letters of to-day 
retain of their original Roman values. In adapting them to 
the writing of the Siamese language, the Prince would, of 
course, so far as possible retain the values which they had in 
vernacular Cambodian. 

Our question here concerns only the consonant-stops, twenty 
in number,* ten surd and ten sonant. Of these twenty letters 

are on the right. To the left and right of these two are shown letters from other 
alphabets which are related to them. 

* To avoid confusion I have included here as separate orders the cerebrals and 
the dentals, although in sound the two are now completely merged in one. The 
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only seven now retain in Siamese their original sound-values 
as in the Sanskrit scheme. The ten sonant letters, aspirate 
and unaspirate, have all lost voice and are now pronounced 
as surd-aspirates, thus triplicating in sound the original group 
of surd-aspirates. On the other hand, three letters originally 
representing simple surd stops without aspiration, namely t, t, 
and /, have taken on voice, and are now pronounced d, d, 
and b. And lastly, three new letters, slightly differentiated 
in form from these, have been added to the alphabet to rep- 
resent the sounds which these had lost. 

1. Seven of the sonant letters, namely^,/, and the aspi- 
rates gh, j'k, dh, dh, and bh, represent sounds entirely un- 
known — and therefore unpronounceable — in Siamese. So 
far, then, as Siamese is concerned, what we have here is no 
real consonant-shift at all, but merely the inevitable accom- 
modation or imperfect equivalence which is bound to occur 
whenever the letters of one language are adjusted to repre- 
sent the unlike sounds of another. The letters must be pro- 
nounced somehow whenever they occur, and in this instance 
the corresponding surd-aspirates seem to be the nearest cf 
kin within reach. If, as I understand, the same set of 
equivalences occurs in Cambodian, that would mean that the 
adjustment — or possibly the sound-shift — had taken place 
in the Cambodian period. The Prince probably took over 
with little change the scheme of sounds which he found in 
use. 

2. The voicing of /, t, and/ is another matter, and looks 
like a real sound-shift. Whatever it was, it certainly took 
place before Ram Khamhaeng's time, for the three new let- 
ters spoken of above appear in his inscription with the values 
which originally belonged to the letters /, / , and p. What 
happened to the original sonants, d, d, and b, we do not 
know. The voicing of t, t, and / could hardly have taken 
place so long as the sonants retained their old values. The 
simplest explanation would be that these probably shared in 
the unvoicing which had reduced g andy to kli and ch. And 

letters of both are retained in Siamese as well as in Cambodian in order to keep 
in mind the Sanskrit etymologies of the loan-words in which they occur. 
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this inference is strongly supported by the fact that their 
values in Siamese are th, th and ph. 

3. We have already noted the assimilation in form of the 
Sanskrit letters b and v. In later Sanskrit they had become 
more or less interchangeable in the spelling of words. This 
equivalence has passed on into Siamese and Cambodian so 
that the same Sanskrit loan-word may not only be spelled in 
two ways, but may also be pronounced in two ways according 
to the spelling. Thus Sanskrit z'ar«, 'excellent,' appears — 
and is pronounced — either as worn or phrd:, and Sanskrit 
veld, ' time,' as wela or pheld. 

4. As for the vowels, the Sanskrit unwritten vowel a when 
final has everywhere been lost unless it has been lengthened 
by the stress, or emphasized by the visarga, or kept to make 
the junction of the parts of a compound word. The first case 
is illustrated by weld above ; the second by phrd: ; while word, 
' excellent,' does not appear alone but only in composition, as 
in worawongsd = Sanskrit varavahqa. In the body of a word 
a has regularly become 5, if the following consonant can make 
with it a closed syllable. In one interesting case the length- 
ening under stress has carried the vowel beyond d to the 
rounded d of ' fall.' The names of the consonant letters are 
of course all stressed monosyllables, which in Sanskrit are 
pronounced with the vowel d. In Siamese the vowel is a, 
and it is certain that the Prince so pronounced their names. 
For when he has occasion to write a monosyllabic word end- 
ing with this vowel, he does not take the trouble to write the 
word out, vowel and all, but simply puts down the consonant 
alone — writing k, for example, to be pronounced kd, just as 
a child might write c for ' sea.' Here too the Prince probably 
followed the vernacular usage. But none of these phonetic 
questions can be considered as settled until the facts in Si- 
amese are fully coordinated with those in Cambodian both 
ancient and modern. 

We pass now to the third division of our study, the history 
of the Sukhothai alphabet from the thirteenth century down 
to our own time — the part which, contrary to all expectation, 
has from the beginning been found most difficult, and which 
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at last has come to a standstill for lack of material. What 
follows is a brief statement of what has been accomplished, 
with note of the gaps yet to be filled. 

The record of Siamese writing in its birthplace is very 
short — barely eighty years. It appears to have come to an 
end there with the passing of the political power from Sukho- 
thai southward on its way to Ayuthia and at last to Bangkok. 
Within those eighty years some changes had come about in 
its general style and character, as well as in details of its 
form. The most important of these changes was the com- 
plete abandonment of a most original and desirable innova- 
tion introduced by the Prince, namely, the bringing of all the 
vowel-signs into the same line with the consonant letters. In 
all Indian writing the vowels are afterthoughts, occupying 
places above, below, in front of, or behind the consonants 
which in pronunciation they follow. Had he only taken the 
further step of placing them in their proper sequence with 
regard to the consonants, his scheme would have been good 
enough to last. As it was, all the vowel-signs save one stood 
before the consonants which they follow in utterance. His 
change therefore only added a new confusion to the old, 
which use had made endurable. It could not last. In the 
very next inscription after his the vowels are all back again 
in their old places, and there they are to-day.^ 

The other changes noted in this Sukhothai period may be 
summed up as follows: (i) Restoration of the extensions 
above or below the line which certain letters had in San- 
skrit and Cambodian. This greatly relieved the monotony 
of the line. (2) The avoidance of huddling the letters to- 
gether. (3) Greater freedom of stroke, which straightened 
the sinuous lines, sharpened the corners, and gave the physio- 
logical slant to the letters. All of these things were in the 
line of movement toward the modern form. 

Five centuries suificed to blot out completely every trace 

5 At the present moment King Vajiravudh is attempting to revive this part of 
the Prince's scheme, vvith some amendment in the matter of sequence; but it is 
to be feared without the thoroughgoing simplification which alone can carry it 
through in the face of an unbroken tradition of six centuries. 
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of Ram Khamhseng and the Sukhothai letters from Siamese 
history and legend. The Oriental is incurious. Almost never 
does he really set himself to find out how anything came to 
be. Here the thing is. It is a part of the world-order. 
What more is there to say ? So it was as though the Prince 
had never lived, had never fought to found a nation, had 
never wrought to give it the art of writing — until one day in 
1837, when Prince (afterward King) Mongkut, strolling into 
the jungle which had swallowed up Sukhothai, came by 
chance upon the inscription. 

Since the close of the Sukhothai period this form of writ- 
ing seems to have had three separate lines of development : 
southward, northward, and eastward. The main development 
was southward, following, as we have said, the movement of 
political power to the sea. This line has been throughout, as 
it was at the beginning, the Siamese writing. The second 
line crept northward along the streams, attending, perhaps, 
the advance of the Buddhist faith among the northern tribes 
and the establishment of monasteries, which down to our own 
times have been the chief centers of its use. The third line 
spread eastward, probably along the routes of trade across 
the divide by way of Khorat into the valley of the Mekhong, 
and thence northward along that stream as far as Luang 
Prabang, at its great southward bend. These three we shall 
now take up in their order. 

I . The southern development was the most important, and 
therefore should have left the most complete record of its 
progress. But, strange as it may seem, after all the efforts 
that have been made, the earliest specimen of this southern 
writing so far secured bears date of 1680 a.d., 320 years later 
than the latest of the Sukhothai monuments.^ In this docu- 

* It is doubtful whether many specimens of southern writing from the thir- 
teenth to the seventeenth centuries are now in existence. The rulers of Siam 
after the Sukhothai period seem to have abandoned for the most part the earlier 
practice of carving important records on enduring stone. Perhaps stone may 
have been thought too difficult to procure on the great alluvial plain of Siam, 
with almost no outcrop of rock of any sort. Palm-leaf and paper are perishable 
enough anywhere, but especially so where not only fire, but water, and above all 
white-ants, continually threaten their destruction. And it must be remembered 
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merit Siamese writing has reached very nearly its present 
form. Of the thirty-four consonant-letters which appear in 
it, only two differ materially from those in use to-day. Yet, 
on the other hand, not more than six or seven would seem at 
all strange to the writer of the last Sukhothai inscription. 
From this point the transition to the present form of writing 
is perfectly obvious, though much fuller illustration of its 
successive stages is yet to be desired. 

2. In the northern line a similar gap intervenes between 
the Sukhothai originals and the earliest document so far dis- 
covered; but the interval is less than half as great. This 
earliest document is an inscription on stone bearing date of 
1484 A.D. Its letters show plainly their Sukhothai origin. 
From the fifteenth century quite down to our own times this 
form of writing is abundantly illustrated by inscriptions on 
bronze or stone, some of which come from points as far 
distant as Chieng Rung, well within the boundaries of China. 
They are nearly all elaborately dated with horoscope, and 
number and name of the year and month. In all these 
centuries this form of writing has suffered little essential 
change, although in style and general appearance there is 
considerable variety. Some of the specimens are very beau- 
tiful. So far it has not been found in uses other than monu- 
mental. To distinguish it from an altogether different writing 
now in current use throughout all that region both for reli- 
gious and for secular purposes, this is called the Fak-Kham 
{i.e. 'tamarind-pod') writing, because of the peculiar curve 
of its lines. 

How or when that other form of writing came into use 
within this area is not yet certainly known. All dated speci- 
mens so far examined are on palm-leaves, and are of quite 
recent times. The writing is certainly of Burmese origin. 
Its letters are made up mostly of circular arcs, and differ 
from the Burmese chiefly in an added hook or flourish at the 
free ends of lines. The alphabets of both have the short 

that the Burmese invasion of one hundred and fifty years ago made a clean sweep 
with fire and sword not only of the capital, but of all lower Siam as well. But 
even so, it seems impossible that every record should have been destroyed. 
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Pali list of letters, the extra ones of Sanskrit appearing only 
in the vicinity of the larger cities, where southern contact has 
brought in certain loan-words from the Sanskrit which require 
those letters for their proper spelling. The test of the eight 
letters, the orientation or the shape of which was altered by 
Ram Khamhaeng, proves the present writing of that region 
to be not of his line, but of the Pali group. The most plau- 
sible suggestion as to its introduction is that it came in during 
the period of Burmese rule in Chiengmai, beginning in the 
sixteenth century. Burmese abbots of course were then put 
in charge of all the principal monasteries, and Burmese texts 
of the Pali scriptures were probably used in the education of 
novices and monks. This theory also accounts well for the 
disuse of the Fak-Kham letters for monastery texts, while 
they were still allowed to continue their ancient and hon- 
orable service in monumental writing. But much more in- 
formation is needed before this part of the field is cleared up. 

Under the centralizing policy of the Siamese government 
both these forms of northern writing — and also the spoken 
dialect which they serve — seem likely soon to be superseded 
by standard Siamese writing and speech, at least in all cities 
and towns under Siamese rule. Siamese speech and writing 
are now not only taught in all government schools, but are 
required for all positions in government service, and are used 
in official edicts and proclamations. 

3. The existence of a third development of the Sukh5thai 
writing seems never to have been suspected by any one until 
in 1910-n, while at work upon the autobiography of the 
Rev. Daniel McGilvary, D.D., I noticed in the account of 
his visit at Luang Prabang the statement that the monks of 
that city were the only ones he had found in all the North 
who could read Siamese tracts printed in Bangkok. I learned 
later that it was not exactly reading, in the sense of fully 
understanding the content, the difference between standard 
Siamese and their provincial dialect being too great for that. 
They could, however, make out the letters, and so could spell 
and pronounce the words. Since then I have been able to 
follow up this clue a little way, and have received from a 
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missionary friend a number of specimens of current writing 
from various points along the river, one of tiiem from as far 
south as Muang Song Khon in latitude 16°. This specimen 
was the most interesting one of them all, being a tracing of 
the first few lines of a printed book from the Swiss mission 
there. I was able to read them with little difficulty, and 
found them to be the first verses of the Gospel by John. 
But the word Xo'709 had been translated by a Pali word 
which means a 'volume,' especially of sacred writings, and 
therefore equivalent to our word ' Bible ' — with surprising 
results on the doctrine. 

The derivation of all the writings of this group was found 
to be unmistakably from the Sukhothai letters. This was 
proved not only by the shape of the letters, but by the test 
of the orientation of the eight letters referred to above. 
This great field has thus barely been discovered. Of its 
early history and epigraphy nothing whatever is known. 
Since its field lies almost wholly within French territory, its 
exploration should naturally fall to some French scholar. 
Aside from its immediate objective, such exploration should 
make it possible to clear up many questions now left in abey- 
ance, particularly those which concern the comparative pho- 
netics of Cambodia, southern India, and Siam. 



